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‘*He that observeth the wind shall not sow ; i andhe that regardeth thee clouds shall not reap. "—BUT—* ile that ‘tilleth his land shall have plenty of bread.” *; —Lcclestastes. 
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AN ADDRESS 
Delivered before the Agricultura? Soctety of the 
county of Herkimer, «n the 12th day of October, 

1819— By Dr. W. Wittovausy, President. 
GENTLEMEN, 

In obedience to your request, f have the ho- 
nour of addressing you on the subject of agricul- 
ture and raral economy, at this our first anniver- 

sary meeting, 

The importance of the subject, the anxious so- 
licitude I have jn doing it justice, so as to meet 
your reasonable expectations, obtrede obstacles 
upon my mind, producing no small share of diff 
deSce. 


tial to our prosperity, our happinéss, ‘and our 
very existence as a civilized people, I will en- 
deayour for a moment to forget that I do not pos- 

sess qualifications from nature and education, so 
essentially necessary to the speaker on occasions 
like the present. While I throw myself vpou 
your indulgence, an¢ solicit your attention, whilst 
I briefly consider «griculture and rural econgmy 
as the primary ard most honourable employment 
of man, as the source of individual and national 
wealth, an employment which conduces to health 
and long life, and of ail others is the one best cal. 
culated to sustain and improve the morals of com 

munity—closing with such observations and re- 
flections as may reasonably arise out of the sub- 


ject, or suggest themselves to my mind. 


That God intended our first parents should be 
blessed with rural employment, is made conclu- 
sively evident from the highest authority.— 
‘*The Lord God planted a garden eastward in 
Eden ; and there he pnt the man whom he had 
formed: and out of the ground made the Lord 
God to grow every tree that is pleasant to the 
sight, and good for food.”” In this delightful gar- 
den, the product of creative power, were placed 
the parents of mankind. Their hours must have 
been full of wisdom, exultation and transport : 
the book of nature must have been revealed to 
their comprehension—the laws which govern 
animal and vegetable life must have been familiar 
to their understanding. 

In this chosen situation, we are informed from 
the same indubitable authority, that such was the 
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Animated with an ardent fondness for 
the first and best pursoit of man. an artgo essen- | 
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perfection of Adam, both of body and nind, that 


he could endure the presence of God, and was || 


capable of conversing with the Almighty, face to 
face. From this fountain ef infinite wsdom he 
must have received that information which ena- 


bled him to procare from the earth the means of | 


his subsistence after his expulsion fromthe gar- 


den of ‘Eden ; for notwithstanding his jisobedi- | 


ence, and the consequences resulting therefrom, 
Adam was not forsaken by his heavenly parent ; 

he was clothed and protected ; and if his capacity | 
was diminished, and his understanding contracted | 
ina great measure, yet hé was permited to re- 
iain a sufficiency of both to provide by iis indns- 
try for himself and family: he was not lett to | 
pursue the chace, and degenerate intoa state of | 


savage br utality ; bat retaini 
| the aris-and sejences which nae & been tavgnt him | 


in Eden, he feithfully transmitted . then to his || were supposed to pr 


posterity, so that his offspring, like himself, be- 
came ** lovers of husbandry.”’ Abelwas a keep- 
er of sheep, and Cain a tiller of the ground. 
Thus we see, by divine agency, that agricul- 

ture and rural amusement, were the first pursuit 
or employment of man. As the art of husbandry 
was the first, so we also consider it as the most 
houourable profession ; for whether we consult 
sacred or profane history, we are equally delight- 
ed with a host of virtuous and distinguished cha- 
racters that have, both by precept and example, 
encouraged the cultivation of the earth. From 


» In’soma measure, | 








Adam down to the present moment, the best and 
most deserving men have been found in agricul- 
tural life. It was the pleasing and innocent oc- 
cupation of the patriarchs to take care of their 
namerous flocks, and receive in return from them 
an abundant’ supply of nourishment for their 
wants, which were moderate ; for they knew no- 
thing of, and of course were not corrupted by, 
modern luxary. Notwithstanding the royal mag- 
nificence of Solomon, having the wealth and the 
subjects of a nation at command, yet he loved 
husbandry, and was delighted with rural employ- 
ment; * he pk eiebe: him vineyards, and made him 
gardens and orchards, and planted trees in them 
of all kinds of fruits: also he had great posses- 
sions of great and small cattle above all that were 
in Jerusalem before him.” ‘* Being a wise man 
and a naturalist, he spake of trees, from the ce- 
dar tree that is in Lebanon, even unto the hysop 
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| that springeth out of ihe wall: he s; pake also of 
| beasts, and of fowls, and of creeping ‘things, and 
of fishes.”” It is also recorded of Uzziah, and 
other Jewish kings, while virtuous and prosper- 
ous, ‘that he built towers in the desart, and dig- | 
ged many wells, for he had much cattle in the 
low country and in the plains ; hasbandmen also 3 
and vine dressers in the mountains, and in Car- 
‘mel, for he loved husbandry.”’ It is said of king 
‘Cyrus that he had the most splendid gardens, 
admirably laid out, and highly cultivated, w herein 
he daily laboured with his own hands. If we 
‘consult the mythology of the civilized pags 
world, we find they made their golden age con- 
sist in the enjoyment of rural happiness, and 
placed the inventors of agriculteral improvements 
among the number of their Gods. Among their 
divinities were Pricpus, Flora, and Pomona, who 
side over,.their gardens, 


During the mosi happy 


flowers and orchards. 


snd splendid period of republican Konié, agrical- 


ture was of the highest estimation : the tillers of 
the ground held a supérior rank in the commu- 
nity to that of the merchant or artisan: nothing 
was more common than for the consul, the dicta- 
tor, or the military commander to be taken from 
the plough. Cincinnatus left his farm, Ied the 
Roman legions to victory and to military glory, 
then returned, amid the acclamation of thousands, 
to his agricultural pursuits. Lt is not necessary 
that I should make farther quotations from anti-. 
quity to digaify the character of the husbandman, 
or shew the high estimation in which agriculture 
and rural employment were held in those days. 
Whether we consult past periods, or the pre- 
sent, we are deligited to find that wherever we 
find civil and religious liberty, wherever the arts 
and sciences have mostly flourished, there we 
behold the patriot encouraging, the statesman 
protecting, and the poet eulogizing, the art of hus- 
bandry. If Rome has had her Cincinnatus, who 
converted his sword into a pruning knife, we 
have had an example equally as noble, equally as 
commendable, in our beloved and immortal Wash- 
inston. If Scotland has her Sinclair, who has 
devoted his time and his talents to the first and 
best pursuit of man, we have had our Livingston, 
who still lives in our recollection, and will live 
“as long as agriculture is res spected, science ho- 
noured, or freedom has a friend.” If England 
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has had her azriculture improved by the writings 
and labours of Evelyn, Tull, Young, and others, 
withort calling up the names of many worthy 
American individuals who have by their commu- 
nications shed much light upon the rural art, we 
do, with exultation, at this time, behold a whole 
nation of freemen sensibly alive to their true in- 
terest. Whereis the breast does not glow with 
national pride when he reflects that every chief 
inagistrate of the Union has, by precept and ex- 
ample, venerated the plough ? Who can call to 


‘ment collects tae revenue from the private pur- 
ses of tlie private citizens—it is the citizen, and 
‘not the ship, that pays--it is the citizen, and not 


and not ihe importer. 

The exports, in value, of the growth, produce 
and manafacture of the United States, during the 
year ending op the 30th day of September, 1818, 
amounted \o $73,804,437 ; of this sum the agri- 
cultural produce alone amounted to $62,897,000. 
If to this sum we add, in Value, the domestic clo- 





nund a Washington, a Jeflerson, an Adams, a 


iadison, ora Monree, and not agree with me tn) 


suving, that the rural art of all others is tac most 
ceinmendable ? 

As agriculiure is the basis of arts, by furnish- 
ing the materials upon which they work, we may 
consider it, either directly or indirectly, the true 
source of individual and national wealth. 


cy, and diffusion of property, as with the farmers. | 
ji they do not arrive at wealth suddenly, the 


and economy, mark their steps. If splendid for- 
tunes ave but the lot of a few,'a competency is 
Their’s is not the ill-gotten 


| 
. rs ‘ ef | , ' . * . ‘* . 
prize is eventually certain, jf industry, prudence || Whentie ciuzens of ancient Rome lost sight of 
| 
| 
| 


the reward of many. 


grin—the product of speculation, of bribery, or | glected—Rome became dependent upon her con- 


of corruption. The farmer consumes not the | 
widow’s mile ; he eats not the bread of idleness ; | 
Lis frugal meals are the honest reward of his in- | 


destry ; and his wealth is purchased by the sweat | 


of his brow. 

If the husbandman has but little to turn off an- | 
nuaily, he must not consider that little as the sum 
iotal of his earnings, but take into account what- 
ever has been consumed in the support of his 
family. If he makes a just estimate of their 
fvod, domestic clothing, forage, grain, &c. fed to 
horses, cattle, sheep, swine and poultry, he will 
tind that. he has not ** laboured in vain, nor spent 
his strength for naught ;” that the ‘* earth hath 
yielded her,increase ;”’ that he hath been ‘* bless- 
ed in his basket, and in his store.” Thus esti- 
mating, he will find a source of wealth which is 
too ofien overlooked by the superficial observer. 

The farmer that does not succeed, in this coun- 
try, in procuring a competency for himself and 
family, by his industry, may be certain that his 
failure is either owing to his want of agricultural 
knowledge, his indolence, or want of prudence in 
the management of his concerns, unless resulting 
from some unforeseen and providential misfor- 
tune. 

Whether we consider agriculture and domestic 
economy in an individual or national point of 
view, it presents itself to us as the primary 
source of wealth and independence. It is from 
the hand of the husbandman that the artisan re- 
ceives the raw material which enables him to 
carry on his business; it is from the same source 
that he receives food for his support while work- 
ing up such materials. The proprietors of the 
soil pay the greater proportion of the taxes, fur- 
nish commercial exports, and, [ am sorrv to-say, 
consume too many of the injurious as well as un- 
necessary imported articles: and by thns con- 
suming, indirectly taxes himself heavily, and 
thereby adds greatly to the revenue of the go- 
vernment. This revenue is not collected as 








thing annually worn out by the citizens of the 
'Onited States, amounting at this time, in number, 





| to nearly 1U,0G0,00G—tie value of all the vari- 
jous aritcles of food consumed by them, the 
{growth and produce of the United States—also 
{take into wcount the jlucrease and growth of our 
|| Various domesiic quadrupeds, the pasturage and 


Among || furage nécessary tor their support—we shill 
40 community of men do we find such permanen- ; then be satisfied that agriculture and manufic 
‘tures are the true sources of national wealth and | 


national security. 


this truth, the earth was no longer tilled by the 
proprietirs of the soil, slaves became their hus- 
bandmen—agriculture was dishonoured and ne- 





quered provinces for the very staff of lite—indo- | 
lence and luxury deprived them of their security 
—-eflemijacy unnerved the Roman arm, opened | 
tiie tomb of their liberties——and they became an 
easy pre} to hordes of northern savages. 

When (he soil of a country is naturally or arti- 
ficially in'such a state, as under a judicious ma- 
nagement' to furnish maintenance for a greater 
number of persons than are required for its cul- 
tivation—* thence,” says Sinclair, ‘* proceed the 
profits of the farmer, the rents of the landlord,’ 
the subsistence of the manufacturer and of the | 
merchant, and the greater proportion of the in- 
come of the state.” 

‘«‘ That surplus marketable produce” continues 
the same excellent writer, ‘is justly considered 
to be the principal source of all political power 
and personal enjoyment.” 

‘“ When that surplus produce does not exist, 
(unless in circumstances of a very peculiar na- 
ture) there can be no flourishing towns, no mili- 
tary or naval force, none of the superior arts, 
none of the finer manufactures, no learning, none 
of the conveniences and luxuries of foreign coun- 
tries, and none of that cultivated’and polished 
society at hoie, which not only elevates and dig- 
nifies the individual, but also extends its benefi- 
cial influence throughout community. 

‘* What exertions ought not then to be made, 
and what encouragement ought not to be given, 
tp preserve, or to improve, so essential a re- 
source, the foundation ofour national prosperity.” 

This was the language of the honourable the 
founder of the British board of agriculture. This 
authority alone is a sufficient confirmation of the 
correctness of my assertion, ‘‘ that agriculture is 
the true source of national wealth.” 

Happy, indeed, for man, that to become a lo- 











the foreign goods, that pays—it is the consumer, | 
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} panded and matured. 





ver of husbandry, a tiller of the ground, is not 
incompatible, but congenial with health and long 
life. | 

The first prerequisite to good health and lon- 
gevity, is a descent from a healthy parent stock 











many suppose from foreign importations ; they 
are only the medium through which the govern- 


| bowels. 
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and mind—inuring ourselves to the habits of sup- 


porting and resisting the various impressions of 
| external agency—a suitabte degree of exercise 


of body aud mind~a steady and equal progress 
through life, never letting our passions triumph 
| over Our reason—temperance in eating and drink- 
| Ing—cleanliness—timely and regular sleep—and 
| pure air. 

Are not these requisites to health, all most the 
concomitants ofthe farmer? Their influence is 
visible even upon their infant offspring. The 
most superticial observer, cannot help noticing, 
from their exterior appearance, the striking dif- 
ference there is between the children of the opu- 
lent, that are brought up in luxurious ease, and 
those that have had only the necessaries, without 
the poisonous luxuries of modern living. Among 
the former we observe a paleness of the counte- 
nance, a laxity of the solids illy adapted toa 
| healthy and vigorous circulation of the vital fluid. 
A rich, compound, and highly stimulating diet, is 
poorly calculated for the sensible and irritable 
stomach of the child. Such food is by him badly 
digested, and produces an unhealthy fluid. which 
kind nature endeavours to get rid of, and fre- 
quently does, by ejecting it from the stomach and 
When this is not the case, it is taken 
into the system in its vitiated state, producing an 
unnatural action of the heart and blood vessels ; 
impairing the various functions pf the bedy, 





|| thereby laying thefoundation for scrophula, rick- 


etts, consumption, and the whole tratn of nervous 
diseases. ‘I'o be consistent, such achild must be 
more or less excluded from the freshness of the 
air, lest the wind or rays of the sun, impair the 
delicacy of the skin: its repose must be ona 
downy bed, and its clothing the cobwebs of India ; 
domesfic garments would be too coarse in their 
texture; they would fret and irritate such cender 
surface. 

Not so with the children of the Homespun Fa- 
mily : Here the hasty-pudding and milk becomes 
the substitute for tea and coffee ; the plain bread 
and butter for the pound and plum cake; the 
roasted, baked, or boiled pctatoes, take place of 
thesweet-meats, and other umatural condiments. 
If animal food is taken, it is of the simple, and 
not of the highly seasoned and stinulating kind. — 
This plain diet is abundantly nutricions, and suf- 
ficiently stimulating for childhood: It is easily 
digested, assimulated, produces no umaatural dis- 
turbance, excites a calm and healthy action in 
the delicate organs of the child ; the system is 
gradually developed, the mind progressively ex- 
His clothing, lodging, ex- 
ercise’ &c. are in conformity with his diet: his 
domestic garments, made of wool, flax or cotton, 
keep his surface warm, and shield him from the 
inclemency of the weather ; and his lodging is 
not to soft to impair the muscular system. | 

Observe the stamina and complexion of a child 
thus reared ;—there is a firmness and elasticity 
in the solids, which gives strength and agility to 
all his movements. in such achild, we behold 
the sparkling, the rosy countenance, and the ruby 
lip ; a constitution forming to resist the hurtful 
powers of external agency, and to ward off the 
exerting causes of sickness. Disease with ditfi- 
culty takes root in sucha soil. If we visit cities, 
populous towns, manufactcries, and other confi- 








—a gradual growth of the faculties, both of body | 





ned places, our eyes are saluted, and: our hearts ° 
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sicken, at pale-faced disease. Look at their bills 
of mortality, there we behold the multitude, from 
the helpless infant to the middle aged, hastening 
prematurely to the grave—clustering the silent 
mansion of the dead! It is estimated, and | be- 
lieve in much truth, that more than one third of 
children born in the cities, are arrested by death 
in their evanescent career of life, before the sun 
which had witnessed their birth, has completed 
one of his annual revolutions. ‘The maxim, that 
‘‘ cities are the graves of the living,”’ is often ve- 
rified by the most sweeping and destructive dis- 
eases! We have the truth of this melancholly 
assertion at this time. Thousands of the inhabi- 
tants of our cities have left their homes and fled the 
‘+ pestilence which stalks at noon day.” While o- 
thers from necessity and motives of humanity re- 
main behind to witness the distressing scene! How 
ditierent the situation of the agricultural part of 
community ? Health and Plenty are the inmates of 
their dwellings—May our hearts expand with gra- 
titude to God, for these distinguishing favours. 
To extend the thread of life, to maintain health, 
and obviate disease, we must have exercise, plain 
but nourishiug food, pure air, regular sleep ; our 
passions must be controled by reason, should re- 
semble the gentle breeze, not the tornado, and 








(No. 50, Vel. 1.) a few days ago, I observed a 
piece subscribed Y. Z. in which the writer in- 
sinuates the possibility of improving some of our 
agricultural implements, as many of them perform 
imperfectly the uses to which they are applied. 
After stating the disadvantages under which the 
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with the shoulders, H, to bear on, and thereby 
assist in crushing the clods in their progress. 
The holes, L, are for shifting the coulters to the 
depth required. 

M. Tenant of rear coulter beam. This is 
merely intended to stiffen the frame where the 








Harrow labours in effectually subduing lumps in 
ploughed lands, and their injurious effect, if left; 
unbroken, on vegetation, he farther very justly | 
objects to the efficiency of the same implement | 
for loosening old sward ground, on account of its | 
unequal operation ; and regards the spike roller | 
as an implement answering but little better‘for | 
the purpose. 

The deficiencies above stated I suppose might 
be readily obviated by a combination of the Har- 
row and Roller: the weight and firmness of the 
Roller keeping the Harrow steady and operative. 
By a judicious combination of the two implements, 
the unequal effect of the Harrow on sward 
ground, which he states in séme places tears up 
large portions while others remain untouched, | 
would be thus prevented ; and passing over the | 
ground once with an instrument thus constituted, i 
would be more serviceable than two operations | 
with the others. | 

Enclosed yoa will find the plan of one thus cal- !' 








above all, we must not bow the knee to Bacchus | 
or Epicurus. 
observe, are most familiar to the tillers of the | 
ground, 


at . i 
These requisites to health, | again || 





culated. ‘The prejudices against the Roller for | 
plonghed grounds, which superficial observers 
suppose to consolidate the soil, are unfounded. 
There are indeed few soils on which its use 





l'armers are exempt from a variety of diseases | 
which impair the health, and destroy the life of |! 
the artisan. Consumptions are much more corn- | 
mon among the latter than among the former.— | 
Gout aad nervous diseases, which harrass the se- |! 
dentary, and destroy the free liver, are unknown | 
to the prudent and temperate farmer. 

“In point of health,’—the question is asked | 
by a learned and eloquent writer*—** what em- | 
ployment can compare with that of the cultivator ? || 
The artisan often becomes a victim to the minute | 
particles that escape from his materials ; he in- 
hiles from the fabric he is fashioning, the seeds 
of disease and death. If he works in company, 
the air he breathes has been in the breast of 
others ; he receives it at second hand, deprived 
of a portion of its vitality. Often in the position 
of the body requisite for his operation, obstruc- 
tions take place, the animal machine gets out of 
1epair, the sufferer drags on a miserable existence 
and perishes by a premature death. How differ- | 
ent is the life of the husbandman ! He rises with | 
the dawn, to breath the ethereal spirit of morn ; | 
his eye sweeps with pleasure the verdent meads, 
bespangled with a million of dewy pearls ; 
his ears are saluted with the anthem of nature : 
The air he breathes, replete with oxygene, gives 
a spring to his heart, starts each artery ; its ef- 
fects are seen in his complexion, the firmness of 
his step and agility of motion,”’—increases ner- 
vous energy, calls into healthy action every or- 
gan, and gives vigour to the whole man. 

[ro BE cCoNTINUED.] 

* Dr. Alexander Coventry. 
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Coulter Roller. 


FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 
a Moreau, June 20, 1820. 
Sir—Perusing one of your agricultural papers, 
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while on ploughed lands it will smooth the fields | 


i number, 1-2 in. thick, by 2 1-4 wide, and about 


the two prongs, P. of the split tongues, F. 


would not be highly beneficial. The real effect | 
of the plain roller is to crush and seperate clods | 
and loosen the soil. An instrument on the en- | 


ground is not stony. 

If the ground is somewhat stony, the coulter 
teeth should be divided between the front and 
hind beam, which will leave a larger space be- 
tween the teeth for the stones when turned by 
them, to pass through between. On very stony 
ground this implement will not answer. r 





Seed Potatoes. 


FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 
To Experience. 

It would be too much ofa waste of the contents of 
a valuable paper for you and me to enter into a 
lengthy controversy on the subject of seed pota- 
toes, in which perhaps we do not perfectly un- 
derstand each other. I stated it, as my impres- 
sion, that a ripened potatoe, of not more than an 
ounce in weight, was probably sufficient for a 
seed potatoc, when planted by itself. I beg you 
to examine my observations on the subject accu- 
rately, and | imagine you will then find, that the 
conclusion you have drawn, from your experience 
of distilling very small potatoes, are very inap- 
plicable, and very illogical. You will remember 
that a potatoe ofan ounce weight is nearly the 





closed plan may be therefore considered indis- | 
pensable on clay and heavy ground, as wellas on | 
the hide-bound surfaces of meadow lands, &c. | 


after ploughing, break and pulverize the clods, | 
and by the weight of the Roller compress the | 
earth around the seed. 

Very respectfully, sir, your obedient servant, 
W. GANSEVOORT. 





S. Southwick, Esq. 
THE COULTER. ROLLER. 
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EXPLANATION. 


A. Spike roller, 5 feet long, by 2 feet diameter, 
with iss teeth, B. 4 in. long. 

C. Side of the frame that supports the tongue, 
F.’and connécts it with the roller ; having also 
the box, D. to carry the gudgeon of roller. 

G. Tenant of coulter beam, the beam being 
8 inches wide by 4 thick, connects the sides of 
the frame, ©. Theiron coulters, E, twelve in 








2 feet long are to be planted through this ina 
line at equal distances. This beam also admits 


E. The coulters of the dimensions above stated | 





size of a hen’segg. Sucha potatoe, when ripen- 
ed, has probably as great a proportion of farina 
in ils composition as one that weighs a pound.— 
Those of the smallest size undoubtedly have not, 
and of course are less valuable for distillation.— 
But have you chemically ascertained that the same 
qualities which are valuable in the potatoe for 
distillation, are equally necessary in supporting 
anew growth ofthe plant? Ithink you will be 
convinced, on further reflection, that the latter 
part ofthe attempt at illustration of your argu- 
ment, to wit, that unripe apples, or grapes, are 
each unfit for making either good cider, or wine, 
is totally irrelevant to the matter in izsuc. 
When, in my former remarks on seed pota- 
toes, | spoke of ripened potatoes, and that the 
bulbs of such as weighed not more than an ounce 
were probably as perfect and well ripened bulbs, 
as those weighing a pound, I meant to be under- 
stood, as I expressed myself, to wit, of potatoe 
plants actually ripened ; not such as are killed 
by the frost, which ofcourse puts an end to the 
ripening of the plant, in all its parts. I then, 
however, intended to express myself problema- 


tically on the subject, and L wish still to be so un- 
derstood. 
sed potatoes, yielding at the rate of 400 bushels 
to the acre, where I planted only one small pota- 
toe, uncut to the bill, and that most of the pota- 
toes so planted were of less weight than an ounce,. 


I can assure you, sir, that f have rai-- 


What I have heretofore said on this subject 


was with a view of inviting some one to make ac- 
curate experiments.on the subject, in the manner 
I have heretofore pointed out ; not by distilling 
‘very small ones, but by planting such small ones 
as I have before mentioned, putting one only, 
ancut, to 2 bill. 
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On watering lands. 

Irrigation or Watering land, is a practice, 
which : at first view, appears the reverse of tor- 
refaction ; and in general, in nature, the opera- 
tion of water is to bring earthy substances into an 
extreme state of division. Butin the artificial 
watering of meadows, the beneficial effects de- 

314 pend upon many diflerent causes, some 
[314] chemical, some mechanical. 

aWater is absolutely essential to vegetation ; 
and when land has been covered by water in the | 
winter, or in the beginning of spring, the 0is- 
ture that has penetrated deep into the soil, and 
‘even the subsoil, becomes a source of nourish- 
ment to the roots of the plantin ihe summer, and 
prevents those bad effects that often happen in 
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adding others or changing their nature ; 
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Jands in their natural state, from a long continu- | 
ance of dry weather. 

When the water used in irrigation has flowed | 
over a calcareous country, it is generally found | 
impregnable with carbonate of lime ; and in this | 
state it tends, in many instances, to ameliorate 
the soil. 


— 


Common river watcr also generally contains a | 


certain portion of organi: sable matier, which is | 
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land, are tiose whici Lave been already ‘discus- 
sed, and that are founded upon the circumstance 
of removin. certain constituents from tie soil, or 
but 
there. is an operation ol very ancient practice still 
much employed, in which the soil is expos sed to 
the air and submitted to processes which are pure- 
ly mechanical, namely, fallowing. 

The benefits arising from fallows have been | 
much over-rated. A summer fallow, or a clean | 


»q Which cannot be pared and burnt with ad- 
Sa ‘I vantage ; but it ts certainly unproiitable 

as part of a general sysieai Ir husbandry. 

Object ions to summer fuilowing. 


tain principles necessary to ferilily are derived 
from the atmosphere, which are exhausted by a 
i succession of crops, and that these are aval sup- 


posure of the pulverised soil to (he induence of j 
the air; but thisintruthis not the case. 
earths commonly found in soils cannot be com- | 
bined with mere oxygene ; none of them unite to |; 
azote ; and such of them as are capable of attrac- 
| ing carbonic acid, are always saturatec 1 with it in | 
those soils on which the practice of filiowing is |) 
adopted. The vague ancient opiiion of the use 











of nitre, and of nitrous salts in vegetation, seems 
io have been one of tlie principal speculative /! 
Ni 


he 


reasons for the defence of summer i flewh: 


fallow, may be sometimes necessary in lands over- { 
grown with weeds, parucularly if they are sands | 


It has been supposed by some writers, that cer-, 


plied during the repo-e of the land, an: the ex: | 


The} 


jved by its exposure as in nintees when the ex. 
pansive powers of ice, the gradual dissolution of 
snows, and the alternations from wet to dry, tend 
to pulverize it, and to mix its dillerent parts to- 
gether. 
Of the drill husbandry, and rotations of crops. 

' Inthe drill husbandry the land is preserved 
| clean by the extirpation of the weeds by hand, 
and by raising the crops in rows, which renders 
the destruction of the weeds much more easy,— 
Manure is supplied either by the green crops 
themselves, or from the dung of the cattle fed 
upon them; and the plants having large systems 
of leaves, are made to alternate with those bear- 


ing grain. 
[318] It isa great advantage in the converti- 
ble system of cultivation, that the whole 
_of the manure is employed ; and that those parts 
_ of it which are not fitted fur one crop, remain as 
, nourisiuent for ancther, Thus, in Mr. Coke's 
course of crops, the turnip is the first in the or. 
f der of succession ; and this crop is manured with 
recent dung, which immediately affords sufficient 
f soluble matter for its nourishment ; and the heat 
| produced in fermentation assists the germination 
| of the seed and growth of the plant. After tur- 
i nips, barley with grass seed is sown; and the 
iland having been little exhausted by the turnip 
| crop, atiords the soluble parts of the decomposi sing 
s | manure to the grain, grass, 
| and clover remain, which derive a small part on- 


The grasses, rye 
li ly of their organized matter from the soil, 








————— 


and ‘ 


much greater after rains, than at other times ; and | trous salis are produced during the exposure of | | probably consume the gypsum in the manure 


which « exists in the largest quantity when the | 
stream rises in a cultivated country. 

Even in cases when the water used for flcod- jj 
ing is pure, and free from animal vegetable | 
substances, it acts by causing the more equable | 
diffusion of nutritive matter existing in the land ; 
and in very cold seasons it preserves the tender | 
roots and leaves of the grass from being affected 
by frost. 

Water is of greater specific gravity at 42° Fah- 
renheit, than at 32°, the freezing point ; and hence 
in a meadow irrigated in winter, the water im- | 
mediately in contact with the grass is rarely be- 
low 40°, a degree of temperature not at all pre- 
judicial to the living organs of plants. 

315 Mi 1804, in the month of March, I exa- 

i 5] mined the temperature in a water meadow 
near Hungerford, in Berkshire, by a very deli- 
cate thermometer. ‘The temperature of the air 
at seven in the morning was 25°. The water 
was frozen above the grass. The temperature 
of the soil below the water in which the reots of 
the grass were fixed, was 43°. 

In general those waters which breed the ‘best 
fish are the best fitted for watering meadows ; 
but most of the benefits of irrigation may be deri- | 
ved from any kind of water. It is, however, a 
general principle, that waters containing ferrugi- 
nous impregnations, though possessed of fertiliz- | 
ing effects, when applied to a calcareous soil, are 
injurious on soils that do not effervesce with 


” 
A 


| soils containing vegetable and anim: " remains, 
| end i in greatest ‘abundane ein hot weather ; but it 


is pt ‘obably by the combination cf azote from | 


these ramains with oxygene in the atmosphere | 

that the acid is formed ; and atthe expense ofan}; 
| element, which otherwise would have formed 
‘ammonia ; the compounds of which, as is evident | 
| from what was ented i in the last Lecture, are 
much more eilicacious than the nitrous com- 
pounds in assisting vegetation. 


gradual decomposition they furnish a certain 
quantity of soluble matter ; but it may be doubt- 
ed whether there is as much useful manure in the 
land at the end of a clean fallow, as at the time 
[317] the vegetable clothing the surface were 
first ploughed in. Carbonic acid gas is 
formed during the whole time by the action of 
the vegetable matter upon the oxygene of the air, 
and the greater part of it is lost to the soil in which 
it was formed, and dissipated in the atmosphere. 
The action of the sun upon the surface of the 


creases the rapidity of fermentation : and in the 
summer fallow, nourishment is rapidly produced, 
at 2 time when no vegetables are present capable 
of absorbing it. 

Land when it is not employed in preparing 
food for animals should be applied to the purpose 
of the preparation of manure for plants ; and this 





acids ; - and that calcarious waters which are 
known hy the earthy deposit they afford when 
boiled, are of most use on siliceous soils, or other 
soils, containing no remarkable quantity of car- 


bonate of lime. 
On fallowing lands. 





is effected by means of green crops, in conse- 
quence of the absorption of carbonaceous matter 
iin the carbonic acid of the atmosphere. Ina 
summer’s fallow a period is always lost in which 
vegetables may be raised, either as food for ani- 

mals, or as nourishment for the next crop; and 


The most important processes for improving | the texture of the soil is not so much impro- 


When weeds are buried in the soil, by their | 


soil tends to disengage the gaseous and the vola- | 
‘tile fluid matters that it contains ; and heat in- | 


1 which would be useless to other crops : these 
| plants likewise by their large systems of leaves, 
absorb a considerable quantity of nourishment 
| from the atmosphere ; and when ploughed in at 
|, the end of two years, the decay of their roots and 
| leav es afiords manure for the wheat crop ; and 
,at this period of the course, the woody fibre of 
the farm-yard manure which contains the phos- 
phate of lime and the other difiicultly soluble 
parts, is broken down: andas soonas the most 
exhausting crop is taken, recent manure is again 
applied. 

Mr. Gregg, whose very enlightened system of 
cultivation has been published by the Board of 
Agriculture, and who has the merit of first adopt: 
ing a plan similar to Mr. Coke’s upon strong clays 

[319] suffers the ground after barley to remain 

at rest for two years in grass ; sows pea 

and beans on the lays; ploughs in the pea or 

bean stubble for wheat ; and in some instances. 

follows his wheat crops by a course of winter 

tares and winter barley, which is eat off in the 
spring, before the land is sowed for turnips. 

Peas and beans, in all instances, seem well: 
dapted to prepare the ground for wheat ; and in 
some rich lands, as in the alluvial soil of Parret, 
mentioned in the Fourth Lecture, and at the foot 
of the South Downs in Sussex, they are raised in 
allernate crops for years together. Peas and 
beans contain, as appears from the analysis in the 
Third Lecture, a small quantity ofa matter analo- 
gous to albumen; but it seems that the ons 
which forms a constituent part of this matter, | 
| derived from the atmosphere. The dry bea 
leaf, when burnt, yields a smell approaching (0 
that of decomposing animal matter ; and in its de, 

cay in the soil, may furnish principles capable of 
becoming a part of the gluten in wheat. 
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Warm Bathing. 

The celebrated Count Rumford has paid par- 
ticular atiention to the subject of warm bathing. 
He has examined it by test of experiments long 
and frequently repeated, and bears testimoay of 
its excelleni eflects : 

It is not merely on account of the advantages, 
says the Count, which ! happened to receive 
from warm bathing, which renders me so much 
an advocate for the practice. Exclusive of the 
wholesomeness of the warm bath, the luxury of 
bathing is so great, and the tranquil state of mind 
and body, which follows is so exquisitely delight- 
ful, that I think it quite impossible to recommend 
it too strongly, if we consider it merely asa ra- 
tional and elegant refinement. ‘The manner in 
which the warm bath operates, continues the : : 

rigs ¥ a ; Last winter he again repeated the experiment 
Count, in producing its salutary consequences, || |. 8 
: Th ‘al warmth. which || With the same success, 
seems very evident. Fa appalpy riage ey tet | The circumstance which indtced him to make 
is applied to the skin, in the place of the cold air | the souraineah: “ig via tie aie ra - 
of the atmosphere by which we are commonly hi a fain geo oF “ 
. ee ae oy. || bis neighbors informed him, that being driven 
i Ho ate alf o— ged omiafl ye | from the city by the fever of 1 793, his family re- 
where the extremities of the arteries and veins | Sree 

Stn nud the: wouthy siiumslniie the mitiale fede: 1 collected that some fowls that had lived in a kind 

csapapoangin 5 Set 4 ee 1 pi of loft over his workshop, had been forgotten in 
2 ull ‘hich, if | ye pet 1h ay 8 
produces a full and free circulation, w » UH he harry of thel be ea a Ean 
; ry. I ros all ob- |) He Durry of their removal, and would certainly 
continued for a certain time, removes a | ne : ; ss, 
ere E : and putsall the || Ue starved. They were absent six or eight weeks, 
structions in the vascular system, and putsall the |) ‘ine peitetan’ ol i til t J 
} and on tne retiring of the pestilence retarned. 
} 
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| 
| 
} 
‘with charcoal also broken, and wit) six grains of | 
corn per day. Fresh water was daily supplied. | 
The box or coop in which the tarkey was pla. | 
ced he always locked up with his own hands, and | 
is perfectly confident that nobody interfered with | 
the experiment. | 

At the end of one month he invited a number of | 
his neighbours, among others, two physicians. 
The turkey,now very large and heavy,was killed 
and opened by the physicians, and was found to 
be filled up with fat. The gizzard and entrails 
were dissected, and nothing was found buta resi- 
duum of charcoal and brick. To conclude the 
examination satisfactorily, the torkey was eaten, 
and found to be very good. 











organs into that state of regular, free and full mo- To the; ; . 
hey . . . . t H F ~ e > Wh: , 
tion, which is essential to health, and also to that | o their great stonishm nt, the fowls were not 
° , | Only alive, but very fat, althongh there was noth- 
delightful repose,accompanied by a conscionsness |). 4) . ets ae 
of the powor of exertion which constitates the || “% u¢ charcoal and shavings that they could have 
+ va zt M ‘ 1. 5 - a 
' x tet eaten, and some water that had been let he 
highest animal enjoyment of which we are capa | . Ms od HOME ware . it had can lel ip tne 
ble | trough ofa grindstone had supplied them with 
° | amir 
fi, : drink. 
Dr. Marchard has satisfactorily demonstrated, | Y 
that the warm bath in many cases of debility, fromm | 
spasms, pain, anxiety and other causes, as well | 
: , : i 
asto hectick and emaciated persons, is generally | 
of eminent service, and almost the only means ot 
restoring theiv health and prolonging their lives. 
Instead of heating the human body, as has erro- 
neously been asserted, the warm bath has a cool- 
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Cure for Foundered Horses, 
BY A SURGICAL OPERATION. 





| 

| From the Medical and Surgical Journal of Edin- 
burgh. 

** The operation has succeeded admirably and 


| the turkey with soft brick broken into pieces, | 








| will probably lead to a similar practice in the hu- 
/man subject. It has hitherto failed frequently in 
: % c reux anc 2 ases, either from 
in a remarkable degree,:according to the lengta || the Tic Dolow and other diseases, either fr 
4: * : nt fier || the regeneration of the divided rerve producing 
of time the patient continues in the water. After / nad : , ‘ 
he body | Kudh bvereuted ‘by Tudizue from a union and restoration of sensation, or trom the 
the ve fox y pedhiarie sa Be: A iebaies effect produced by the swelling ofthe ends of the 
rat ba ing . t Xx f s ' we ° - 
travet ya ike wy ie med exertion and per ‘cut nerve suilicient to effect the union. But the 
aa Se. ceQwise « i <4 atary ia —. e e 
Se e, ant “pa hpoees ers excellently al. excision of two inches in length effectually pre- 
ya ee yberrare of site a aN Peres ; ta baits it | vents such a restoration of feeling. Mr. Sewell, 
‘ oor: f ; iste > bed ; i" 
ait co ne oe er tnous and ii motions, |i t@¢ Well known Assistant Professor at the Veteri- 
ays sacee Smee , ae 7 ‘nary Collge, who has the exclusive claim to this 
which otherwise prey upon and at length reduce |." - e hick : oe” 
h titation to a sick bed. Upou the whole || improvement, in the course of the last eighteen 
> - { ase vUle . . . 
manganite eX ote . P > 41. || months, performed this operation on above 100 
it were more to be wished that the use of the}, 7 ad ‘ 
atl 0 deine menacel anbbnn alt dtadees | C288C*. wD uniform success, except, perhaps, 
‘ aliis W 2Tal % ‘ i I I ° ° 
ie singe eg sede 5 ige ys of ‘versal | to OF three cases, in which there was great or 
of people. Considered as aspeéctes of universal) 0 f 
Solidi Serine: | ge oy Mae wah a | canical disease of the foot. 
cue sii ‘* th nit different fowtas st Although the operation requires the skil of 
ie: s p or 7 orms ay ia ey: . ° ° 
b mie aineea real ‘of the mest extensive, and Mr. Sewell, itis very simple.  [t consists !p cut- 
t 4 wre 3 - Cos ‘ | oe . ° 
ise pipet wick f health and vigour >“ | ting down upon the trunk of the nerves which en- 
neficial restorers lth i . : ey : 
ENENCIA FOMOTSTE a ap _ ter the foot in contact with the arteries, on each 
side of either the small or large pastern joint, and 
then removing a piece of the nerve. A few mi- 
nutes afier the operation, the animal walks and 
trots like a sound horse, which just before could 
scarcely move at all, and then in extreme pain. 
To Farmers —In the winter of 1818—9,a gen- || The principle is obvions—it is that of removing 
tleman in this city made the following experiment. | the conductors of sensation from the seat of the 
Tle nlaced a turkey in an enclosure about fecr. divease tothe brain. The division of the arteries 





ing effect, inasmuch as it obviously abates the 
quickness of the pulse, and reduces the pulsations 





Fatting Poultry. 
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feet long, two feet wide, and three or four feet } accompanying the nerves is carefully avoided.” 
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On the necessity of chan, 





- 
‘ Have you found it of service to chase. 

‘ of plants, from one soil or climate to anotr, 

‘and why ?--From the almost universal adop 

‘tion of the practice, it seems that experieace/ 

‘has fully justified it. In the case of exotics, 

‘that do not arrive at perfection in an alien 

‘climate, it does not seem wonderful ; but in 

‘the case of naturalized vegetables, 1 cannot 

‘explain it.’ 

Batu Sociery Papers. 
Sir, 

Not having access to a complete set of your 
useful work, I am not aware of what discussions 
it has furnished on the subjeet of the necessity 
of a change of seed in the cultivation of corn; 
but, as an endeavour, however humble, to fix the 
principles of that necessity, may at the approach- 
ing season not be uninteresting to farmers, I have 
taken the liberty of submitting what has occurred 
to me from an imperfect consideration of it. 

I understand a belief in an abstract necessity 
for an occasional change of seed, to be very gene- 
rally entertained, and to be founded on a suppo- 
sed repugnance between the soil of a farm and a 
succession of plants descended from a particular 
stock of seed. ‘This antipathy is said to be a se- 
cret principle in the economy of plants ; and 
those with whom I have conversed, unable to ac- 
count for it, consider it suflicient to say, the soil 
tires of the plants, or the plants of the soil. In 
this, it appears to me there is much delusion ; 
for | hold that, abstractedly there is no efficacy in, 
and therefore no necessity for a change of seed. 
The grounds of this opi-ion I sill endeavour to 
explain. 

Without going into the never-to-be-deitermined 
question, What is the food of plants? I take it 
for granted, that each species of vegetable has its 
peculiar pabulam 3 and that this peculiar matter 
must exist in the soil in which the seed of that 
plant is sown, olierwise it will not be produced 
in a perfect state. If any particular species of 
vegetable be repeatedly cultivated in the same 
field, it may so exhaust its food in that soil, that 
the latter will become uniit te prodace the plant 
in perfection ; and other circumsiances, such as 
the application of certain manures, may incapaci- 
tate a piece of land from carrying a particular 
species of plant to maturity. But, in this case,a 
mere change of seed will not prove a remedy.— 
Something must be done to restore to the land 
the pabulaum of the plant sought to be cultivated 
in it, otherwise a change of seed will prove of no 
avail. Again, I conceive that a plant, after being 
deteriorated, by unfitness of soil, inadequacy ef 
climate, or faulty cultivation, may be restored, by 
being transferred to better soil, or a more genial 
climate, or by being more carefully cultivated. 
But this is no proof of an abstract efficacy in a 
change of sced. Here there is a concomitant 
change of circumstances, which plainly accounts 
for the improvement: for we are entitled to hold 
that corn, once degenerated, cannot be reprodu- 
ced in a more vigorous state, unless it be trans- 
ferred to land different in the circumstances either 
of climate, soil, or mode of cultivation. Still fur- 
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62 
ther corn orops may degenerate by the gradual 
operation of an unfavorable climate, or by the 
natural barrenness of the soil in which they are 
raised, In such acase, the farmer finds an ad- 
vantage in having recourse to fresh seed, the pro- 
duce ofa more genial climate or better land, or 
even of a neighbouring farm under the same cir- 
cumstances of soil and climate as his own, if the 

“corn produced on that farm, from being more 

nearly related toa good stock of seed, happens to 
be less degenerated. This, however, does not 
furnish evidence of an abstract eflicacy in a change 
of seed ; for it is clear, that the farmer would 
not have bettered his circumstance had he not 
obtained seed.of a quality superior to what was 
produced on his own farm. Again, we know 
that crops may become deteriorated, by the a- 
doption of the too general practice of sowing corn 
nearly as it grows, using little pains to separate 
the good seeds from weak and imperfect ones ; 
or by a faulty rotation, or by many other circum- 
stances of mismanagement. In such a case, it may 
be a temporary improvement to obtain a fresh 
supply of seed. But this does not establish the 
abstract eflicacy of a change; for still the im- 
provement depends solely on the farmer 
having selected seed of a quality better than 
his own, otherwise it would be absurd to suppose 
that his crops could have been meliorated by a 
change. In short, in every supposable case of 
change of seed, any improvement that takes place 
must be the effect of some concomitant change 
ot obvious circumstances ; and the necesstiy of 
Mhe change seems to have no relation to the ze ne 
Reais quoi, that mysterious antipathy between the 
soil and a particular race of plants, which is said 
to be excited by their long familiarity. This is 
the abstract necessity of which I presume to dis- 
pute the existence; rwintaining, that there is 
no necessity for ‘ changing the seed of plants from 
one soil or climate to another,’ unless in the case 
of a degeneracy of crops, from some of the obvi- 
ous causes I have alluded to ; and in such a case 
an improvement cart be effected only by obtaining 
a supply of better seed. This, too, is the only 
case in which there can be any efficacy in a 
change, except the object be to obtain a better 
variety of a particular plant than what is already 
possessed. With this view, it may be justifiable 
to sow seed, though even inferior as a sample to 
what is already produced on the farm, if superi- 
ority of soil, climate, or cultivation, afford a rea- 
sonable prospect of improving the quality of the 
new variety. 

I am quite aware of the nicety of this question, 
and sensible of my own incompetency to the 
discussion of it: but I shall think | have done 
enough, ifsome of your enlightened correspond- 
ents should be induced, from what I have said, 
to edify us with their sentiments. 

Stonchaven, 3d. Jan. 1820. Xn 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
An interesting article, on Peruvian Bark, from Samvet L. 
Mitcurtt—Scientific Memoranda, No. 4—Quercus, on the 
Grub-worm— and several other communications are on file, 
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Mr. Sournuwick, 

If you can publish the following hasty effusion 
on the death of a very dear young friend, whose 
spirit left us this morning, you will oblige your 
friend, PHILOTHEORUS, 

July 13, 1820. 


How can I chaunt Eliza’s obsequies ? 
I, who late have tripp’d with her the verdant mead, 
And seen e’en nature’s beauties round her rise 
For one bright glance of her benignant eye to plead! 


How can I sing Eliza's song of death? 
I, who lately, wiapt by her unearthly notes, 
In every tone, on every swelling breath, 
Heard sounds as when a seraph’s voice through ether floats! 


How can I strke Eliza’s deep lament? 
I, who late enjoyed her friendly converse sweet, 
Aud while wita words her looks of kindness blent, 
Instinctive felt ’twere bliss to throw me at her feet! 


How can I weave Eliza’s fun’ral lay ? 
1, who lately heard her heav’n-taught lips pronounce 
Her soul’s sublime desire —Eternal Day— 
And firmly all the vain delights of earth renounce! 


How shall I dare Eliza’s requiem sing? 
I, who lately wept while streamed her suppliant eye ; 
And though my heart ached—every thrilling string 
Distinctly whispered—* we shall meet beyond the sky !” 


* * * * 


Well may I carol o’er Eliza’s grave ; 
I, who lately all these varied scenes have passed— 
Since she believed Jehovah's power to save 
And sweetly feil asleep in Jesus’ arms at last. 





FAREWELL. 


Now, muse of mournings! pour thy wildest notes! 
And while the sulemn wail of death-bells floats 
Upon the ambient air, attune thy shell 

To warble to Exiza’s shade—“ Farewell !” 





The rapid moments, as they onward fly 
Towards the verge of vast eternity, 

Bring near the point when in the dark coldcell, 
We must deposit thy fair form—Farewell ! 


Yes, thine was beauty as of angel bright— 

Thy strains might wake the souls that dwell in light, 
To unknown ecstacy—the fairy spell 

Is fled—and we, with lorn hearts, weep—“ Farewell !” 


Farewell! dear, sainted maid! awhile, farewell ! 
Ere long my soul, released, with thine shall dwell ; 
My voice with thine the praise of Je:us swell— 
The beli’s last knell! Extza! now—Farewell. 


PHILOTHEORUS, 
July 14, 1820. 





FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 


Mr. Sourawick, 

Now is the proper time to attend to our plum 
trees. The excressences which are now about 
making their appearance should. be carefully cut 
off: If the tree is too far gone, it should be whol- 
ly cut down. By this means the insect which in- 
fests the plum tree may be dsetroyed. 








and shall appear in due season. 


preserve our plum trees by cutting of the can- 
ker branches on their first appearance, and it has 
had the desired effect. The yellow gage as yet 
has withstood its attacks. 
1 am, dear sir, your obed’t serv’t 
ARBOREUM. 
Lansingburgh, July 18, 1820. 





Small beer cheaply and quickly made. 

Mix a pint of molasses with about 5 or 6 quarts 
of cold water, then add a spoonful of ginger, .(or 
less if the ginger be not adu!terated) and a spoon- 
ful of cream oftartar ; let the mixture stand a few 
hours, till it begins to ferment, and then it may 
be bottled, and will be fit for use in 12 hours af- 
terwards. For preventing such a degree of fer- 
mentation as renders the bottles liable to burst, a 
spoonful of brandy is to be put into each bottle. 
The whole expense is not more than abouta 
cent per bottle. The brandy may, however, be 
usually dispensed with, if the bottles are kept in 
a cool place. ; 
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Weekly Summary. 


The surrender of lord Cornwallis, painted b 
colonel Trumbull, for the United States, was lately exhibited 
at Washington-Hall, New-York, previous to its being furward- 
ed to the seat of government ‘The size of it is 12 feet by 18. 
[t contains 34 portraits of American and French officers, ail 
said to be good likenesses of the originals. The British offi- 
cers concerned in that memorable transaction are also drawn, 
but, from motives of delicacy, their real likenesses are not 
given. The painting is said to be very splendid. 

In the accounts of the celebration of the last 
4th of July, we learn that in several places, in the western 
district of this state, particularly, many of the fairer sex were 
present at the festive board, being the wives and daughters, &c. 
of the gentlemen present. We are much pleased with this im- 
provement, and hope the practice will be generally adopted 
where it may be found consistent. 

New-Hampshire Salaries for 1820.—Governor 
$1,200 per annum, secretary of state S00, treasurer 600, re- 
pres-ntatives 2, and senators and counsellors 2 50, per day. 

More of balloons.—On the 10th inst. a great 
number of people weut over from Philadelphia to Camden, on 
the Jer-ey side, io see Mr. Guille go aloft ina balloon. Mr. 
G. however, staid on terra firma, alleging some excuse for his 








disappo nting the people assembled’ The balloon rose some 
distance from the earth, and came down again in a marsh in 
New-Jersey, about 50 miles trom the place where it staited. 
The report of 800,000 dollars of counterfeit 
money having been found in possession of a man arrested in 
Washington county, proves to be unfounded. 
On the 2d inst. Benjamin Taylor, of Richmond, 
Va. murdered Z. Franklin, by stabbing him with a butcher’s 
kuife. Tey were playing together at quoits, when the deed 
was pe:petrated without any essential provocation. The of- 
fender has been secured. 
Hutton and Hull were executed, at Baltimore, 
on the 14th inst. They both met their end with much forti- 
tude and composure. Hutton had previously received the or- 
dinance of baptism from the society of baptists in that city. 
and was interred in their.cemetery. At the time of execution 
he was silent. Hull made a concise address to the audience 
ceclaring that he had been led into the perpetration of the 
deed, for which he was about to suffer, in the manner that has 
been before mentioned, and that he had been allured into a 
profligate course of life by the evil example of other young 
men of his age, who had been his companions. They both 
died in the hopes of salvation. Hull was privately interred 
in the evening, in the Christ church burial ground. : 
The revenue cutter Dallas, on the 29th ult. 
captured a brig called the General Ramirez, with 280 African 
slaves on bowrd. The captain and crew, 28 in number, are 
all Americans, except two or three, and appear to be pirates, 
as well as dealers in slaves. Sometime previous to this they 
boarded a ves:el, and took into their custody the son of gover- 
nor Coppinger, of St. Augustine, who was a passenger. He 
had, however, been previously liberated. 
The city council of Washington have resolved 
to erect a city-hall, the expense of which is estimated at about 
100,000 dollars. Its scite is expected to be located somewhere 





| Great pains was taken in this town last year to 





| on the rising ground noth of Pennsylvania avenue, 
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FOREIGN. 
The grand jury of London have foand a bill of 
indictment, for high treason, against the ministerial spy, Ed- 
wards, who had absconded. ‘ It was said the solicitor was au- 
thorised, by some individual, to offer 2100 for his appreliension. 
Evidence was adduced that all the pikes found on Thist!ewood, 
vnd the other conspirators, were manufactured by the order of 
Edwards, and paid for by him. This was proved by the manu- 
jacturer of the pikes. “pe 
In the Fritish ministry some changes were 
talked of. ‘The earl of Liverpool to be succeeded by lord 
Grenville—Mr. Vansittait to give place to Mr. Huskisson. 
The report of the British queen’s arrival at 
Paris proves to be incorrect. : 
The Spanish papers applaud the president for 
his message to congress recommending forbearance in regard 
to the Floridas. They allow that he has a sov/, and that 
though he is a heretic he may even go to heaven. Chey, how- 
ever, ascribe most of the merit of the transagtion to the emperor 
of Russia. An article in a Madrid paper ascribes a want of 
talent in the old secretary of state (Pizarro) for ratifying the 
convention of 1802, and again in. 1318, and insists that if he 
had as much art as some of his predecessors he might have 
pursued a shuffling course of conduct, so a3 to evade the adjust. 
ment of our claims on Spain for 10 or 15 years longer. fhe 
Janguage of the article in question seemed to be intended as a 
desson for other ministers of that government. 
A letter from St. Thomas, to a merchant in 
New-York, of the 19th ult. says that four commissioners, from 
the Spanish government, had arrived at Martinique, ow their 
way to the Spanish Main, to treat with the independents. 
By the late accounts from Buenos Ayres, we 
learn that great dissentions existed among the principal men, 
both civil and military. The government has lately been 
changed five times. 


DIED, 

On Saturday last, at Daanesurgh, after an iiluess of several 

months, POLLY, daughter of William Cole, aged about 15 

years. She died with remarkable composure, professing the 

confident expectation of an inheritance in that life and immor- 
tality brought to light in the gospel. 





“TO THE CULTIVATORS OF THE SOIL. 


Vhe American Farmer. | 
The first namber of the AMERICAN FAR- 
MER, was issued on the 2d of ‘April, 1819. It 
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| As the kditor takes the risk and cost of the 
| mail-—should subscription mouey miscarry, he 
| holds himself, nevertheless, bound to furnish the 
| paper. 

To those who may think the price of sub- 
scription too high, it may be remarked, that on 
a comparison of their actual contents, one volume 
of the American Farmer, will be found to con- 
tain as muchas four volumes of the ** Memoirs of 


the four volumes of that patriotic, and exceeding- 
ly valuable work, sell for $12, 

To shew that the American Farmer, is con- 
ducted in a manner to answer the great national 
purposes for which it was established, and that it 
is not undeserving the encouragement of the Ag- 
riculturist of the United States, the following tes 
timonials are respectfully submitted—others e- 
qually conclusive, might be offered. 





Extract of a letter from Governor Lroyp, who is 
acknowledged to be one of the most wealthy, 
well informed and best managing farmers in 
the United States. 

** The Farmer, so far, is the best Agricultural 
compilation, in my humble opinion, tbat | have 
ever seen, and deserves the patronage of the 
public.”” 


From the President of the Agricultural Society, 
Eastern Shore of Maryland. 

‘| am anxious to preserve the whole of the 
work, and wish it was in the hands of every far- 
mer in the United States. It is by the diffusion 
of knowledge only, that we can expect our coun- 
try to improve in Agriculture, which thy paper 
is admirably calculated to impart, to all who will 
take pains to be improved by reading.” 

Lespectfully thy friend, 
ROB. MOORE. 





may now be announced as an established Na- 
tional work, adapted to all the varieties of our 
climate, since many of the most eminent citi- 
zens in ALL the states, contribute by their pa- 
tronage and their pens, to its circulation and its 
usefulness, 

‘To make known all discoveries in the science, 
and all improvements in the practice of AcricuL- 
rune and Domestic Economy—and to develope 
the means and designate plans of internal improve- 
ments generally, constitute the chief objects to 
which the duerican /armer is devoted, It takes 
no concern or interest in party politics, nor in 
the transient occurrences of the day. 

The Farmer is published weekly, on a sheet 
the size ofa large newspaper, and folded so as 
to make eight pages—and to admit of being con- 
veniently bound op and preserved in volaumes.— 
Ea bh volume will consist of fifty-two numbers, a 
title page and an index ; and numerous Encrav- 
incs to represent new implements, and approved 
systems of husbandry. ’ 

Bach nomber gives a true and accurate state- 
ment of the then selling prices of country pro- 
duce, live stock and all the principal articles 
brought for sale in the Baltimore market, 

Terms of subscription $4 per annum, to be 
paid inadvance. Bat for the sum of Five Dol- 
Iers. the actual receipt of every number is enar- 
anteed. ‘That is, when numbers ful to come to 


From an address delivered by THossas Law, Esq. 
President ofthe Agricultural Society of Prince 
George’s County. 
‘* Before I conclude, let me recommend to you 
the’ American Farmer, a paper which collects 
into a focus all the rays of light on Husbandry, 
which are emanated from every quarter of the 
globe—I have requested Mr. Skinner to give an 
annual index, which will make it equal to a libra- 
ry for a farmer.” 





From Doctor Calvin Jones, of Raleigh, North 
Carolina, a gentleman of high repute for his 
devotion to the interest of Agriculture, and for 
his attainments in other sciences. 


FROM THE RALEIGH REGISTER, 


Mr. Gales—I request of you the favour to in- 
form those respectable friends who have inter- 
ested themselves in the success of the ‘* Farmer’s 
Magazine.” that the patronage proffered is not 
such as will justify its publication. The best 
service | cannow render them Is, to recommend 
to their notice the ‘* American Farmer.” an Agri- 
evltural paper, published weekly by John S. 
Ski ner of Baltimore. An acquaintance with this 
work will prevent any regret being experienced 
at the non-appearance of mine. 

CALVIN JONES. 


ee 


The following notice was addressed at their own 





‘the Agricultural Society of Philabelphia ;”? and; 


| state, by the board of 
| tural Society. 
(‘TO ‘THE PLANTERS OF s, CAROLINA. 
The * American Farmer,” which 3, as ap- 
pears from its title, devoted principally to sub- 
jects relating to agriculture, contains a great ya- 
riety of matter, the result of actual and well-di 
gested experiments, embracing the whole range of 
domestie and rural economy, such as cannot fail, 
if duly observed, to be highly beneficial to your 
interests. ‘The great object of this society is, to 
promote agriculture, and thereby advance the 
prosperity not of themselves individually, but of 
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managers of the Agricul- 
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their fellow citizens generally. They believe 
they cannot more effectually, in this early stage 
of their organization, promote their object, than 
by recommending this paper to your perusal.— 
Uhey therefore take the liberty to recommen: 
the American Farmer as highly worthy of your 
attention. By order of the Board of Managers. 
J. J. CHAPPELL, 
Vice-President presiding. 





Extract from the proceedings of the Agricultural 
Society of Albemarle, Virginia, at their last 
meeting, May 8, 1820. 

‘* In order more generally to disseminate the 
Agricultural intelligence and improvements made 
throughout the United States, the Society resolve 
to present each of its members with the first vo- 
lume of the American Farmer, edited at Balti- 
more, by John S. Skinner, Esq. 

** P, MINOR, Sec’y.”’ 





All gentlemen who feel an interest in the cir- 
culation of a Journal devoted to the objects, and 
conducted on the plan here described, are re- 
quested to transmit the name of subscribers—- 
but (cf in all cases the money must be remitted be- 
fore the paper can be sent. . It will, however, be 





j . r . 
returned in any case, where the subscriber,pn 


aview of the paper, not being satistied, may 
think proper to return it to the editor within 
three weeks. 
An allowance of ten per cent. will be made 
when claimed, on all monies. received for, and 
remitted to the Editor. 
A few ofthe first volume, either in sheets or 
well bound, with a copious Index, remain on 
hand for sale. 
Notes of the Banks of North and South Caroli- 
na, Georgia and Virginia, generally, will be re- 
ceived at par. ?’ 
(<= All communications to be addressed to 
JOHN S. SKINNER, 
June 28, 1620. Balttmore. 
P. S.—For all editors in the United States, 
who may have the goodness to give the preced- 
ing notice a few weekly insertions, the editor of 
the Farmer will be glad to transact any business 
they may have in Baltiniore, or to return: their 
good offices in any other way in his power. 





To Farmers. 


ANTED, a man capable of conducting a 
ARM of considerable extent, who is perfectly con- 
versant with the mode of farm mavagement as practised in 
both America and Evrope. Foreigners who have not had se- 
vera] years’ practical experience, in this country, will not 
auswer Satisfactory references as to character and abz:lit 
will be required. Letters, (post paid) addressed to the subseri- 
Pittstown, Rensselaer county, will meet with attention. 











hen'. deplicates shall be sent until every num- 
ber shall have been received. | 





expense, through the public papers of that 


CADWALLADER R: COLDEN. 
July 14, 1820. 
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| PRICE CURRE 


Corrected Weekly, from the New-York General Price Current 


and Public Sales Report. 
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New-York, July 18, 1820, 
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Summary. 
Mr. Southey, the British poet laureate, has 
lately published the life of Mr. Wesley, the compeer of Mr. 
Whitfield in founding the religious sect of the methodists. 

John Revey, a coloured man, who lately went 

out with other coloured people from this country to Sierra 
Leone, writes to his friends in New-York, dated March 2d, as 
follows. “‘ The natives received us with much cordiality. The 
| country looks well; vature appears attired in her richest gar- 
; Ments, but wants the band of the cultivator. fam informed 
| that two crops of corn and rice can be raised in one year. We 
| have most delicious fruit, and when I am partaking of it [ 
often think of my New-York frieuds, and anxiously wish they 
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| the natives.” A letter from an officer on board the Cyane 
| mentions, in terms of high respect, the reception the officers, 
| &c, of that vessel, met with by the British on their arvival at 
j the mouth of the Sierra Leone. The British have captured 
| slave vessels, containing upwards of 6,000 slaves, since the 
| interdiction of that trade; the children thus captured are edu- 
; cated at the expense of government; and for the adults, a 
‘house and a lot of land is allowed for each, with a year’s sup- 
| port, after which they must shift for themselves. The teach- 
| ers of the children, at the different villages, act also in the ca- 
| pacity of pastors. The town of Sierra Leone is about 7 miles 
| up the river, and contains about 5,000 people. The whole co- 


lony is estimated at 20,000. 
ae ° . y 
Sale of Land for Taxes. 
State of New-York—Comptroller’s Cffice. 
UBLIC Notice is hereby given, that lists of 
certain lands liable to be seld for taxes, have been forward- 
' ed to the several counties in this state, in order to be deposited 
in the several county treasurers’ and town clerks’ offices, re- 
spectively, for the information of all persons concerned ;gand 
that the said lists may be examined at either of the said offices, 
at alj reasonable hours: Aud notice is hereby also given, that 
on Thursday, the seventh day of October neat, at ten o’clock 
in the forenoon, at the capitol, in the city of Albany, and on 
the next succeeding days, 4 will sell at public auction, to the 
highest bidder, so much of each lot, piece or parcel of land 
mentioned and described in the said lists, as will be necessary 
to pay all taxes, interest and charges now due, or that may 
grow and may be due thereon at the time of sale 

The conditions of sale will be, that the purchasers within 
forty-eight hours atter the sale, pay the purchase moneys and 
receive certificates of theit purchases; and that after the expi- 
ration of two vears from the date of their certificates, they re- 
ceive conveyances for the lands purchased by them respective. 
ly, unless the owners, or those claiming to be such, of the lands 
so purchased, shall, previous to the expiration of the saul tw: 
years, pay to the compti« lier, for the use of the said purchasers, 
their heirs and assigns, the amount of the purchase moneys, 
with interest, at the rate of twenty per centum per aunam.— 
The lands sold to be subject to ali claims of the state thereon. 
And in case any landto be purchased at the said sale and that 
may be conveyed in pursuance tiercof, shall at the time ot 
conveyance be in the actual possession and occupancy of ans 
persou or persons, the title of the purchaser shall then and iv 
that case be subject to the stipulations and provisions of the 
fifth section of the act, entitled **an act to repeal in part the 
act, entitled **an act providing more eflectually to ascertaiv 




















and determine the true value of real estates within this state, 
|; and for other purposes,” and further to amend the act for the 
\| assessment and collection of taxes’ passed April 13, 1819. 
ARCH’D. MINTYRE, Comptroller. 

| Albany, May 27th, 1819. 

i} {k= Persons who may have made payments into the treasu- 
|| ry for taxes, and omitted to have their receipts presented at the 
|| comptroller’s ofiice to have them entered and countersigned as 
|| required by law, are advised to presentthem in order to be so 
| entered and countersigned before the day ot sale; or that in 
| case of failing to do so, their lands will be sold, and they there- 
| after be deprived of the benefit of ad] such payments. 

| Payments for taxes cannot be received on the days of sale, 
| nor for two days prior tothe sale. 

| Op The above mentioned sale is postponed un- 
| till Tuesday, the eighth day of February neat, at 
| ten o’clock in the forenoon. , 

| ARCH’p M‘INTYRE, Comptroller. 

Albany, October 2, 1819. 

(c- Agreeably to an act of the legislature, 
passed this day, the above sale is further post- 
poned until the first Tuesday of February, in the 
year 1821, to be then held at the same place 
and hour. ARCHpb. MINTYRE, Comptr. 

Albany, February 4, 1820. 
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| could partake with me. Oysters are in abundance, and of 
| good quality. These, with other fish, are the principal food of 





A LIST OF LETTERS 


Remaining in the Post-Office, Albany, July 1st} 
1820. 


[Persons enquiring for the following letters are requested to 
mention that they are advertised. ] 


A.—Benoni C. Allen, L. & C. Alborth. 

B.--Edward Bolles, Henry Bender, Christian Bradt, Wm. 
S. Buel, Mr. Bromley, Elisha Blanchard, Dr. George Brown, 
fra Barker, capt. Lewis Bosworth, John Belote, Richard Bris- 
tol, Sylvester Barton, John Brockway, fra Babbet, Hermanus 
Bouck, Peter Bulson, Margret Bradt, Maria Bostwick, Maria 
Branch, Phebe T. Brown, Rosanna Bates, Salley Baker, Jane 
Barber. 

C.—Paul Cushman, Silas A. Gonkey, John T. Cooper, Dr. 
Childs, Augustus Cuyler, Solomon Crawford, cape Wim. Car- 
mickle, Frederick Chambers, John Chapman, Robert Cope- 
land, Gustavus B. Chafee, Ely Crampton, Paul Clark, Abia- 
ham Carpenter, Stephen Carpenter, Benj. Cainpbell, Francis 
Campbell, Heur g Crosby, Alexander Copeland, Stephen 
Colwell, Eliza Congar, Rhoda Cary, Martha Curtis, Anna 
Careton. 

D.—John Dougald, Peter Donnelly, Ira Donolds, capt. Abra- 
ham Davids, H. Donnelly, Francis Dimmick, Peter Davison, 
Mawia Driesback, Elanor Deyoule. 

E.—Newel Evens, Thomas Evens, Samuel Eliot, Samuel A. 
80 Wm. Estell, James Eakins, Catharine Elldridge, Anna 

liot. 

F.—Stephen Fitch, John Faye, Broadstreet Farley, James 
C. Ferris, Hugh Fenry, David Fausdick, Daniel Forister, Gil- 
bert W. Foster, Roe Fairbairn. 

G.—Capt. Joseph Gillespie 4, Simon Glen, Daniel Gardner, 
John Goodwin 2, Win. Greswold, Gansevoort & Willams, 
Gilbert Groesbeck, James Gordon, Benj. Graves, Jr. Phares 
Gould, Joseph Gollouger, James Gaddes, Gitty Guest. 

H.—Thos. Hall 2, Slocum Howland, Dr. P. R. Hulbert, 
Robert Hunter, D. Hewett, Charles Hickling, Asa Hart, John 
Holmes, John Hall, George tHlazzard, Silas Harvey 2, Moses 
Hunter, Naibaniel Higby, Nehemiah Harden, D. Hogford, Sa- 
rah Hellings, Catharine Hogal, Miss Henry, Margaret Henry. 

I. § J.—Thaddeus Jay, Denison Jones, Wr. Joyce, George 
Joyce, Wm. Johnson, Elisha Jenkins, Mary Joyce. 

k.—George Kilbourn, capt. J Kuap. 

L.—Thomas Lee, Mary Lemmon, Aaron Lyon, Anthony 
Lamb, Anthony W. Lidture, James W. Lagrange, Fraucis 
Lansing, Jacob F. Lansing, Jerry Luther, H. F. Ledwitt, 
Samuel Legg, A. D. Lewis, Stephen Lush, Rache] Lauley, Amy 
Lewis. 

M.—Thomas Mounsy, J. Maynard, James McClasky, T. 
Merrick, Lewis Moore, Harvey G. Morse, David NicCarty, 
Daniel McCeigue, Isaac Mills, George MeClar, James & John 
Maher, Geo. McGunnegle 2, David Malary, David Maffet 2, 
Philip Miller, James Maher, G. John Mills, Rev. Dr. Miller, 
Viary Moore, or C. M. Moore, Theodosia Meadon, Mrs. 








Makeab. 
N.—John A. Nichols. 








O.— Peter Onderdonk. : 

P.—¥-dward Parker 2, G. Powers, Charles Parsons, Stever 
son Powel, John Parkinsoh, Joshua L. Penny, Rev. Alexander 
Proudfit, i otter & Davis, Joseph Plumb 2, Cornelia Piatt, Cla- 
rissa H. Phipps. - 

.—Jane Quackenbuss, 

R.—Edisou Richison, Solomon Pussell, Mr. Rice, George 
Rosavelt. Bernard Roddy, Daniel Rodgers, Philip Raly. 

S.—Roichard C. Skinner 2, Harry Smith 2, Alvah Swetland, 
Hesey Spencer, Martin B Schuyler, James Strong, Dr. Samuel 
Shaw, Elihu Severance, Ralpheus Smith, John 8. Smith, James 
Schooncrab, Smith & Davis, Isaac Sharp, Lawrence L. Sc!..y- 
ler 2; Sally Sherman 2, Sarah Scott, Mary Sharp, Rosa Scott, 
Betsy Sumrix. 

7.—Gardeuer Tillotsone, Marshal Turner, Abraham Ten 
Eyck, Abraham Ten Eyck, Jr. Wm. Townsend, Jacob ‘Tay- 
lor, Sally Turner. 

‘V.—Veter Van Tassel, William Van Atla, Abraham Var- 
hova, John Van Rensselaer, Teunice Van Sice, Mr. Vander- 
pool, shoemaker, Rev. Peter Van Zandt. 

W.—Josiai Williams, William Wallace, John M. Wells, 
George Winants, Freeman Wing, Simon Wimple, 1. \en- 
dell, Jr. Wm. H. Williams, James Welnor, Arunab Wood- 
ward, Seth Warren, Joseph Webb, James Winchester, Wil- 
lard Warner, Maria Williams, Mrs. Whyte, Mary Wittum. 

S. SOUTHWICK, Post-Master. 
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ALBANY : PRINTED FOR THE EDITOR, 


BY JOHN QO. COLE. 

7 COMMUNICATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and AD. 
VERTISEMENTS, for this paper. and PRINTING JOBS, of 
every description, which wil] be neatly executed, at fair prices 
received atthe Post Office. All letters from abroad, directed to 
the Postmaster, Albany, will be duly attended to. 


TERMS. .- 
THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
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